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State and Local Government Retirement Systems 


Growth and Investment Policy 


There are few essential differences between a retirement system administered by a 
unit of government and one administered by a corporation, joint labor-management 
group, trade union, or any other private organization. The pension funds main- 
tained by state and local governments, like the others, provide an institutional 
method of channeling the savings of many individuals into various investment 
outlets with the objective of providing retirement income. 

Some state and local retirement systems were among the first pension plans 
instituted in the nation, and a number were in existence as early as 1920. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts retirement system initiated in 1911 is one of the 
oldest if not the first of the state systems. The assets administered by these funds 
have been steadily increasing, and in absolute terms their growth has been most 
striking during the 1950’s. In part this reflects the establishment of new systems and 
the enlargement of older ones as public employment has grown. Another part of 
the asset growth is traceable to the funding of past service liabilities. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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This article is based on a report, Investment Prac- 
tices of Public Employee Retirement Systems, by 
Bruce F. Davie, a graduate student in economics at 
Harvard University. Mr. Davie conducted the study 
with assistance from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. Copies of the complete study are available 
from the bank’s research department. 











Approximately 85 percent of all state and 
local employees are covered by these funds. 
Since 1941 the assets of all state and local systems 
in the nation have increased more than eight 
times, from $1.8 billion in 1941 to $14.6 billion 
in 1958, reflecting an annual rate of growth of 
13 percent. During the same period the New 
England systems increased their cash and security 
holdings almost five times, from $140 million in 
1941 to $682 million in 1958—an annual growth 
rate of 10 percent. The slower rate of growth 
of the New England systems results in large part 
from the greater age of their funds. 

This substantial rate of growth is somewhat 
slower than that for corporate pension funds. 
Many of these private systems, however, were 
established as recently as the close of the war, 
and their growth also reflects large and steady 
increases in contributions as coverage has been 
expanded to include more employees and as 
benefits have been liberalized. In the early 
1930’s it is estimated that there were only 500 
noninsured private pension or retirement plans 
in the United States; currently, estimates indi- 
cate there are about 3,000 plans covering up 
to 13.5 million persons. 

The size of state and local employee retire- 
ment systems varies quite widely, and there is a 
substantial concentration of assets in a relatively 
small number of funds. At the end of fiscal 
1957, 83 systems with over 10,000 members each 
accounted for 85 percent of the assets held by 
all state and local systems. Out of the 2,205 
systems in the nation, two-thirds had less than 
100 members each. There were 223 systems 
in New England, 15 of which were state- 
administered. Less than one-fourth of the re- 
gion’s systems had fewer than 100 members. 


Investment Policy and Management 
The investment policies of the systems have 
traditionally been very conservative, and, by 
virtue of statutory limitation, until about 1950 


most of them possessed little investment dis- ° 


cretion. Purchase of U. S. or state and local 
securities was mandatory in a large number of 
cases. A pension fund’s investment policy is 
related closely to the nature of its liabilities. 
The typical fund annually receives more in 
contributions and interest earnings than it pays 
out in benefits. Since benefit payments can be 





anticipated, short-term liquidity of portfolios 
is not a primary consideration. Essentially the 
funds are long-term investors—seeking to main- 
tain the value of their assets and increase income. 

New England pension funds have generally 
developed more liberal investment policies than 
funds elsewhere in the nation. To some degree 
this reflects the tradition of trustees operating 
under the “prudent man rule” established by 
Massachusetts courts in 1830. New England 
funds are typically limited to securities within 
the range of investments which legally can be 
made by savings banks or insurance companies 
domiciled in the state. Thus investment in 
equities is usually restricted to bank and insur- 
ance company shares not in excess of 10 or 
15 percent of total assets. 

Even a conservative investment policy often 
demands more specialized management than is 
available within the personnel organization of 
a state or local government as normally con- 
stituted. Consequently, many units make ar- 
rangements for investment counsel, often with 
the trust departments of commercial banks. 
Others have developed within their own organ- 
ization a special investment commission or com- 
mittee, some members of which are professional 
investment analysts. 

During the past 10 years an increasing number 
of states and localities have gradually liberalized 
their pension fund investment policies. Not only 
demands for greater benefits and reduced tax- 
payer costs, but the subtle pressure to emulate 
the success of other systems have induced changes. 
The result has been a proportionate reduction 
in holdings of U. S. government securities, an 
increase in holdings of corporate bonds and 
stocks, and to a limited extent federally aided 
mortgages. There are continuing pressures to 
ease legislative restrictions. 

The extent to which assets become more 
heavily concentrated in preferred and common 
stocks will depend upon many interrelated fac- 
tors — experience of other retirement systems, 
future course of the stock market, yield spread 
between bonds and stocks—and the ability of the 
smaller funds to secure adequate information 
and counsel necessary to broaden their activities. 

A large number of the funds are committed 
by statute to having only a minimum actuarial 
rate of interest of 214 or 3 percent which can 
be currently attained with reasonable ease by 
investing in government bonds. Thus the ques- 
tion might be raised as to whether liberalization 
of investment policies will be carried much fur- 
ther in many units. On the other hand in- 
creased pressure to improve benefits may lead 
to deficits which must be made up by the tax- 
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payer. In this case both taxpayers and employees 
would be better served if funds managed to 
achieve further improvement in yields com- 
mensurate with safety. Depending on the ac- 
tuarial assumptions made, an increase of one 
percentage point in the return on a portfolio 
may decrease the taxpayer and member cost of 
maintaining the fund by about 20 percent or 
permit increased benefits of about 25 percent. 

The accompanying chart shows the average 
yields for all state-administered funds in the 
United States, in New England and in the 
state in New England which had the highest 
and lowest average yield on all its retirement 
funds for the fiscal years 1950-1958. The in- 
creases reflect rising levels of interest rates in 
general, but perhaps more important the gradual 
liberalization of investment policies. The aver- 
age yield on all state-administered funds during 
1958 was 3.0 percent. In comparison private 
pension funds reported an average yield of 3.8 
percent during 1958. The yield for all but one 
of the New England states—Massachusetts—was 
above the national average for public funds. 
This was the only state government whose re- 
tirement systems did not hold corporate stocks 
and who also reported the smallest proportion 
of assets held in corporate bonds. 


Asset Distribution 


Prior to the Second World War, public pen- 
sion fund assets were largely held in state and 
local government bonds. The decline in new 
issues of these securities as capital outlay pro- 
grams were suspended during the war, and the 
tremendous expansion of the Federal govern- 
ment debt caused the pattern of asset distribu- 
tion to shift. By the end of 1945 about three- 
fourths of their assets were held in U. S. secu- 
rities. Despite the rapid expansion of state and 
local government debt in the postwar period, 
holdings of these securities have not regained 
their prewar portfolio dominance. Liberaliza- 
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tion of investment policies of many systems led 
to an increase in the proportion of assets held in 
corporate securities and a roughly correspond- 
ing decline in Federal government securities. 

Large holdings of state and local bonds (in 
the opinion of most observers) are an irrational 
investment practice. Private or public retire- 
ment systems are not subject to taxation and 
thus gain no advantage from the tax-exempt 
feature of state and municipal securities. Their 
purchase generally involves a sacrifice in yields 
relative to other securities of equivalent quality. 
Since the 1930’s yields on high grade state and 
local bonds have been as much as one percent- 
age point below those on U. S. securities and 
up to one and one-half percentage points below 
the best grade corporate bonds. 

The accompanying table shows the estimated 
asset distribution for state and local government 
retirement systems, both for the United States 
and New England at the end of fiscal 1958. By 
far the largest portion of nongovernment secu- 
rities held by the funds is in corporate bonds. 
Either by statute or tradition they usually hold 
only those bonds rated AA or better; practically 
all of their purchases are new issues—publicly 
offered. Only a few state and large city systems 
are permitted by law to take part in direct 
private placements of securities, and even fewer 
have made acquisitions in this market. Most 
frequently the corporate bond holdings are con- 
centrated in public utilities and rail equipment 
trust certificates; about half the states carry diver- 
sification to the point of holding some industrial 
and rail mortgage bonds. 

While the state and local funds have followed 
the pattern set by corporate pension funds in 
investing heavily in corporate bonds, they have 
not as yet made substantial purchases of com- 
mon or preferred stocks. Unlike corporate pen- 
sion funds, which held about a quarter of their 
assets in a diversified list of stocks, state and 
local pension funds had less than 2 percent of 
their assets in this form at the end of fiscal 1958. 
Generally these holdings were bank and insur- 
ance company shares. The mortgage investments 
usually carry an FHA or VA guarantee; the 
“other securities” classification includes Ca- 
nadian government bonds as well as agencies like 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The government pension funds in New Eng- 
land have allocated a greater portion of their 
resources to nongovernment securities than has 
been typical of those in other regions. 

While all systems in the nation taken as a 
whole hold more than one-fourth of their assets 
in tax-exempt state and local bonds, the New 
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ESTIMATED ASSET DISTRIBUTION 


All State and Local Employee Retirement Systems 


United States and New England 
Fiscal 1958 
(millions of dollars) 


United States New England 

Cash and deposits $ 253 1.7% $ 93 3.4% 
Federal government securities 5,133 35.3 279 =40.9 
Own government securities 9218 15.2 18 2.6 
Other state and local securities 1,550 10.6 9 1.3 
Corporate bonds ‘ 4,967 99.3 283 41.5 
Corporate stocks... 958 1.8 95 3.7 
Loans to members 21 aA 0 0 
Mortgages 591 4.1 7 1.0 
Other securities ‘ 265 1.8 38 5.6 

Total. $14,556 100.0% $682 100.0% 





England systems keep less than 5 percent of their 
assets in this form. Managers of the region’s re- 
tirement systems have either been unwilling to 
sacrifice yield through holding tax-exempt secu- 
rities or are not subject to the same kind of 
pressures demanding support of state and local 
bond issues as are administrators elsewhere. 
There is some evidence that the region’s govern- 
ment securities enjoy better marketing facilities 
and as well carry lower yields than issues of 
political subdivisions in some other sections of 
the nation. The common and preferred stock 
component of New England systems is about 
double national average. 


Flow of Funds 


The changing pattern of investments made by 
public pension funds which has been developing 
in recent years is clearly reflected in the invest- 
ment of net receipts of these funds during the 
fiscal year 1958. 

The net receipts of the nation’s state and local 
employee retirement systems during fiscal 1958 
were approximately $1.7 billion, the difference 
between $2.8 billion received in contributions 
from employees and governments and earnings 
on investments and $1.1 billion in payments. 
More than half of the net receipts of the sys- 
tems for the year were used to purchase cor- 
porate bonds, raising the percentage of total 
assets from 26 percent at the outset of the year 
to 29 percent at the close. Four percent of net 
receipts was channeled into corporate stocks; 
8 percent went to purchase mortgages. Less than 
] percent of net receipts was used to purchase 
U. S. securities causing the portion of total as- 
sets held in Federal securities to decline from 
40 to 35 percent. Purchases of tax-exempt secu- 
rities amounted to 26 percent. Private pension 
funds, with generally the same investment cri- 
teria, bought only negligible amounts of the 
state and local issues. 

Acquisitions of the higher yielding corporates, 
chiefly bonds, are being made largely at the ex- 
pense of the traditional yearly increase in hold- 
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ings of U. S. securities. With the recent narrow- 
ing of the spread between U. S. securities and 
high grade corporates, many of the systems are 
again looking with favor on new Treasury 
issues with higher yields. 

The pattern of new investment made by the 
retirement systems in New England differs some- 
what from that reflected in the aggregate for all 
the systems in the United States. The difference 
between total receipts and payments for all New 
England systems was approximately $54 million 
during fiscal 1958. Of this amount more than 
two-thirds was used to purchase corporate bonds; 
common and preferred stocks accounted for 9 
percent. Holdings of “other state and local secu- 
rities” actually declined during the year; as issues 
matured, they were not replaced or the amount 
of new purchases was reduced. The few funds 
in New England which foljlow the more tradi- 
tional policy closely accounted for the $6 million 
increases in the holdings of U. S. securities, and 
they accounted for almost 40 percent of the 
$16 million of Federal securities purchased by 
all the funds in the nation in fiscal 1958. 

The assets of public retirement systems are 
growing at an annual rate of about $1.7 billion 
and the noninsured corporate funds at about 
$2.6 billion. This flow of funds seeking invest- 
ment represents approximately one-third of the 
yearly increases of the assets of life insurance, 
mutual savings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. The investment activities of both pub- 
lic and private retirement systems add signifi- 
cantly to the impact of institutional investor 
groups on the securities markets since they seek 
many of the same kinds of investments. Begin- 
ning in the early 1950’s, they have markedly 
increased their importance in the new issues 
market for corporate bonds. In recent years 
the institutional investor has exerted the pre- 
dominant influence on the capital markets in 
determining the types of securities through 
which long-term capital can readily be raised. 
These investors as a group largely seem to have 
replaced the individual investor as the most im- 
portant source of capital, and the presence of 
these institutions in the capital markets in- 
fluences the financial plans and practices of 
borrowers. 





Articles in this publication may be re- 
printed in full or in part provided credit is 
given to the New England Business Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
Subscriptions and additional copies of any 
issue are available without charge from the 
Department of Research and Statistics. 
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What Are New England’s Exports? 


In all the mountains of government statistics 
through which researchers plow, there is one 
surprising gap — the absence of data on each 
state’s foreign trade. Information on an export’s 
state of origin is not gathered when a shipment 
leaves port. This means there is no way to 
determine, for instance, how many of the ship- 
ments through the Port of New York originate 
in New England. 

In order to provide some information on New 
England’s foreign trade, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston conducted a survey among manu- 
facturing plants in the region. Among the ques- 
tions asked was the dollar volume of the plant's 
exports, if any, in the years 1954, 1957 and 1958. 

Out of 356 plants which responded to the 
questionnaire, 185 engaged in direct exports in 
one or more of the three years. This does not 
include indirect exports — the firm’s products 
which are sold overseas by distributors or export 
merchants. Indirect exporting characterized 
some industries, such as textiles. The survey 
could not reveal the extent to which products 
are exported as components of larger products. 

Direct exports of the 185 plants totaled $86 
million in 1958, compared to $102 million in 
1957. This 15 percent drop was consistent with 
the national experience. It is emphasized that 
this is not an estimate of the total international 
sales of the industries studied. It is not statis- 
tically valid to estimate the total from this 
limited sample. The principal purpose of the 
survey was to learn more about the nature of 
New England’s foreign trade. 


Major Exports 

By far the dominant exports of these manu- 
facturers were in machinery and equipment, as 
shown in the chart on this page. Special indus- 
try machinery dominated as the biggest single 
exporting group. The concentration of New 
England’s exports is shown by the fact that 12 
of the total 149 U. S. manufacturing industries, 
which comprise the classification system used 
here, accounted for 80 percent of the exports 
reported in the survey. These 12 industries fall 
in the broad categories: electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, fabricated metals, instru- 
ments, transportation equipment and _ leather 
products. 

Generally it is New England’s newer indus- 
tries which are the dominant exporters. Of the 
top 12 exporting industries, only 2 are among 
New England’s historic industries. They are 
shipbuilding and leather tanning, each account- 
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ing for less than 4 percent of the total exports 
of the reporting firms. 


Size of Firms 

Responses to this survey substantiate an often 
stated claim that only the larger manufacturers 
tend to be exporters. The chart on page 6 shows 
the relation between size of firm and exporting. 
It is rather remarkable that none of the plants 
whose annual sales were less than $100,000 was 
an exporter, while exporters were overwhelm- 
ingly predominant in the largest categories. 

This pattern of firm size related to exports 
also prevails within the individual industries, 
as well as the group as a whole. 

This intra-industry relationship was checked 
because of the possibility that exporting indus- 
tries in the region might generally have larger 
firms than nonexporting industries, and thus 
overemphasize the exporting tendency of large 
firms. Within the top four exporting industries 
only a few of the smaller plants engaged in ex- 
porting. All of the group of large firms were 
exporters, and 93 percent of the $1-$5 million 
category engaged in exporting. It appears from 
these figures that size is more important than 
industry group affiliation in influencing export- 
ing practice. 


Exporting Permanence 
The findings of the survey run counter to the 
widely held view that there is a tendency for 
firms to move in and out of the export market 
erratically. Data for only three years were gath- 
ered in the survey, but for these years firms were 
generally consistent in their exporting practice. 
Ninety percent of the firms exported each year. 
Less than 1 percent exported only one year. 
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pattern of consistency may be even 
greater. Out of 11 plants which exported for 
only two of the three years covered by the sur- 
vey, 10 exported in 1957 and 1958. It is quite 
possible that these firms entered the foreign 
market for the first time after 1954 and should 
be classed as regular exporters. Thus, responses 
to the survey revealed virtually no evidence to 
support the view that export markets are used 
intermittently as an occasional dumping ground 
for domestic unsalable merchandise. 


Survey Methods 


The questionnaires in the survey were sent 
only to firms in industries which national figures 
revealed as being engaged in exporting. It is 
rather surprising, therefore, that only 52 percent 
of the firms which responded are exporters. The 
percentage seems particularly low since it is 
probable that firms in foreign business would be 
more likely to respond to such a questionnaire, 
even though nonexporters were urged to par- 
ticipate. 

The survey covered firms representing 79 of 
the 149 U. S. manufacturing industries. The in- 
dustries queried were chosen in the following 
manner: 


@ Of the 149 industries, 138 export some portion 
of their product. 


@Of the 138 exporting industries, 117 had 
plants in New England in 1954, the year of the 
last Census of Manufactures. 


@ Of the 117, there were 91 which met the fol- 
lowing standards: the industries’ annual exports 
from the U. S. amounted to at least $1 million, 
and the industry is important to the New Eng- 
land economy in terms of output or employment. 
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@ Of the 91, the plants responding to the survey 
covered 79 industries. No questionnaires were 
sent to plants with fewer than 20 employees. 


In general, New England’s leading industries 
are not among the nation’s leading export in- 
dustries. The major exceptions to this finding 
are the aircraft and special machinery indus- 
tries. Two of the nation’s leading export indus- 
tries, petroleum and farm machinery, have no 
New England plants. 

The top manufacturing industries in New 
England are not necessarily the region’s major 
exporters, as can be seen by comparing the 
columns in the table showing ranking. Of the 
major 10 industries in the region (measured by 
the value of their manufacturing), 6 are in the 
top 10 industries in terms of the region’s export- 
ing. Special industry machinery, such as textile 
and paper-making machinery, the survey places 
way out front as the top exporter, and ranks 
only seventh in terms of New England industries. 

Some of New England’s major industries 
ranked rather low in terms of the region’s ex- 
porting. Electrical equipment, the region’s third 
largest industry, ranked 43rd as a New England 
exporter. Footwear, the fourth largest, was 22nd 
as a direct exporter. The explanation may be 
that their products are exported indirectly. 

A number of studies estimating foreign trade 
by region assumes that the regional share of an 
industry’s national exports will be the same as 
the regional share of the industry’s national out- 
put. One such study based on 1947 data esti- 
mated New England’s major exporters to be 
textiles, transportation equipment and _fabri- 
cated metals. The study is based on older data 
and uses an industrial classification different 
from this bank’s survey. It is evident, however, 
the two studies show different results. In the 
present survey, the failure of the major export 
industries of New England to coincide with the 
region’s major manufacturing industries indi- 
cates that assumed relations between a region’s 
manufacturing and its exports cannot be relied 
upon as a substitute for direct measures in esti- 
mating the nature of exports. 
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Rank as Rank as 
Leading Industries Exporter Producer 
Special Industry Machinery .. 1 7 
Scientific Measuring Equipment . 2 32 
Hardware and Hand Tools.. 3 8 
Metalworking Machinery .... 4 Q 
Service Industry Machinery. . 5 21 
Communications Equipment... 6 5 
General Machinery, Non-Elec cal 7 9 
Ship and — es Pee eens 2 8 — 
TRENT) nos. = isis cies Viciste eo wiiereatain esse 9 
Leather a. ; ee ee: 37 


Sources: U. S. Deieninn: of ite, ‘U. & Seca of the Census, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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Prospects for Auto Sales 


New car sales prospects are bright for 1960! 
So say the “experts.” The American public has 
shown more interest in 1960 domestic passenger 
cars than in any other new models since 1955. 
Only in 1950 and 1955 were October sales rec- 
ords better than in 1959. Assuming no further 
break in steel production, the steel strike damage 
to auto sales appears to be temporary. 

The automobile prosperity of 1955 is par- 
tially responsible for the high expectations for 
this new-model year. In 1955 cars were both 
over-produced and over-sold; nearly 8 million 
cars were produced, considerably more than the 
market easily could absorb. To sell even Gl 
million cars many dealers used “give-away’’ 
gimmicks or discounted prices, borrowing heav- 
ily on future car sales. And consumers sharply 
expanded their borrowing of future earnings 
through car financing. 

Domestic passenger car sales fell 18 percent 
in 1956, and 1957 sales of 5.8 million cars were 
still well below the 1955 record. The trend 
toward more economical cars was just gathering 
strength when one manufacturer introduced a 
new medium-price car. It never lived up to 
sales expectations, and the whole line was dis- 
continued in November 1959. 

In the business recession in 1958 many con- 
sumers kept their old cars on the road, and a 
strike in the fall against one manufacturer also 
cut into sales. New domestic passenger car sales 
of 4.3 million in 1958 were 26 percent below 
year-earlier sales. 


1959 Goal 

Many auto experts felt that 1959 would be 
the big year, with business and consumer pocket- 
books expanding. ‘The auto industry set its 
sights on producing more than 6 million cars by 
the end of this year—the 5 million mark was 
passed the third week in November. With most 
“big three” manufacturing plants shut down or 
working only a partial week due to steel short- 
ages, their hopes had to be postponed. Car out- 
put and deliveries stalled. Instead of a huge 
stock of 1960 cars to show customers, dealers 
have a stock of unfilled orders. 

Consumers who are unwilling to wait an in- 
definite period for the 1960s or who fear ‘old 
Bessie” won’t make it through another winter, 
have been filling dealers’ showrooms, buying 
1959 models and used cars. This happily cleans 
up old inventories, but also leaves many dealers 
with little to sell. For the first time since 1954 
dealers are generally not offering discounts. 
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Auto production should be back to normal 
early next year. Although the production delay 
has killed some potential sales, the public is still 
waiting to see what the 1960 cars can do. The 
new economy cars’ market strength is still un- 
tested, but consumers seem to want them. In 
1957 the economy cars, including imports, repre- 
sented 5.9 percent of the market. In the first 
nine months of 1959 their share increased mark- 
edly to 18.0 percent at the national level. Thrifty 
New Englanders had boosted their purchasing 
of economy cars to 23 percent of new car sales. 
In New England, sales of all new cars were 
25 percent larger than a year ago while sales 
of economy cars were up 63 percent. Nationally, 
total sales of new cars increased 33 percent, with 
economy car sales up 96 percent. 


Extending Credit Terms 

Low down-payments and long payment periods 
are helping bolster auto sales. The huge bulk 
of loans extended in 1955 has been repaid, and 
consumers are ready and willing to borrow 
again. The proportion of sales financed by loans 
of 36 months maturity has increased appreciably, 
and the shorter term loan has declined. Octo- 
ber’s automobile credit outstanding in the coun- 
try was a record $16,659 million, about 18 
percent above a year earlier. 

including imports, the industry expects that 
up to 7 million cars will be sold in 1960. The 
delayed production of new cars, the increased 
number of families owning more than one car, 
rising consumption expenditures (a 3 percent 
rise from the first quarter to the third quarter of 
1959), and increased efforts in the car export 
markets are all cited as factors to help in reach- 
ing the goal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND | UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) | (1947-49 = 100) 


(seasonally adjusted) 


| Oct.'59 Sept.'59 Oct.'58 | Oct.'59 Sept. '59 Oct.'58 | Oct.'59 Sept. ’59 Oct. '58 
preliminary preliminary | 

All Manufacturing 120 126 110 108 151 152 140 
Primary Metals 74 77 90 91 62 64 122 
Textiles 49 48 48 66 na. 120 104 
Shoes and Leather 125 133 122 124 | na. n.a. 108 
Paper 110 1 103 7 «|. 182 171 


1958 figures revised for Massachusetts and New England 








NEW ENGLAND } UNITED STATES 
Percent Changefrom: Percent Changefrom: 


BANKING AND CREDIT Oct.'59  Sept.'59 Oct. '58 Oct.'59  Sept.'59 Oct. '58 


Commercial and Industrial Loans ($ millions) 1,387 — 1 n.a. | 29,569 ae | n.a. 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 

Deposits ($ millions) 4,515 + 2 +2 108,323 — | n.a. 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 

Check Payments ($ millions) 9,173 + 5 230,248 +7 + 8 
(Selected Cities) 

Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 231 +9 259 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 

TRADE 

Department Store Sales 130 + 4 144 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 

Department Store Stocks 145 + 2 159 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 

EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 

Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,595 + 2 

Insured Unemployment (thousands) 94 —27 
(excl. R. R. and temporary programs) 

Consumer Prices 127.0 + 1 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 

Production-Worker Man-Hours 89.0 + 7 
(index, 1950 = 100) 

Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 81.18 + 6 


OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 
Construction Contract Awards ($ thous.) 
(3-mos. moving averages, Aug., Sept., Oct.) 
Total 158,830 3,092,068 
Residential 72,462 1,510,711 
Public Works 23,766 430,599 
Electrical Energy Production 204.8 250.2 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 53 11:25 
New Business Incorporations (number) | 14,526 am 
*Figure for last week of month | n.a, = not available 
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